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EDITORIAL Buzzines. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Advance and 
Poultrymen’s Journal has now swallowed 
the Poulter. itis nicely printed, and well 
gotten up. It isa matter for congratulation 
that all the bee-periodicals are now well 
printed—presenting a vast improvement in 
a dozen years. 








J. W. Bittenbender, of Knoxville, 
Iowa, has sent his foundation fastener for 
brood-frames, and one for sections, to be 
exhibited at Cincinnati, O., at the Centen- 
nial Exposition, and after that. to go to the 
National Museum at Washington for perma- 
nent exhibition. 





Bees to Manitoba.—We learn from 
our Canadian cotemporary for June 20, that 
Mr. D. A. Jones, of Beeton, Ont., has made 
a shipment of 50 cqlonies of bees to’ Mani- 
toba, toa point beyond Winnipeg. This is 
the greatest distance to which so large a 
shipment has ever been made. The bees 
were sent in combination hives, by express, 
and a practical bee-keeper went in charge 
of them. 


More Recruits.—E. Lovett, Bernardo, 
Calif., on July 17, 1888, thus expresses him- 
self about the National Beé-Keepers’ Union: 





I hope that our mesbbetealy will increase 
during the next term. I will try and get 
two or three friends to join us, as it is to 
their interest as “well as ours. If each o 
the members can get a friend to 
double the membership, we woul 
in a better position. 


Yes; that is just what every member 
should do—get another recruit. By so doing 
they are conferring a favor on the new 
member, because such a person is fully as 
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More ‘** Wiley’? Nomsense.—The 
editor of the Danville Daily News of July 
7, coutained an item stating that “comb 
and honey are made by machinery.” Mr. J. 
P. Faurot, of Hope, Lils., replied to it on 
July 24, and showed that the story had no 
foundati6n except in the imagination of 
Prof Wiley. The editor of the News fol- 
lows it with this paragraph : 


We wish to do no injury to any honest 
indu . Our statement was, that honey- 
comb is made by machinery, and also 
honey (so-called), which is a fact. It is 
this fact, well-known to the le, which 
injures the producers of real y, as the 
fact of adulterated lard, buek wheat, butter, 
and a long line of foods injures the pro- 
ducers of the real articles. 


Mr. A. R. Simpson, of State Line City, 
Ind., sends us the paper, desiring the 
Union to take the matter in hand, and to 
demand the proof for the glib assertions of 
the News editor. 

The Manager of the “ Union” has writ- 
ten to the News, demanding the proof for 
the assertions—asking how he knows it to 
be a fact, ete.? Has he seen it? If so, 
where and when? Of course he is but 
another dupe of “the Wiley lie.” ‘The in- 
jury done by that nefarious “ pleasantry” 
is enormous, and to bee-keepers it is very 
‘UNPLEASANT. 





The @Officers of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union are all re-elected—the exact figures 
we shall be able to give next week. Mr. R. 
F. Holtermann, of Brantford, Ont., thus ex- 
presses himself concerning the Union : 


Probably no better staff of officers than 
the old could be secured; certainly the 
Union has firmly and consistently carried 
out, through them, its object; at the same 
time avoiding unnecessary litigation, which 
is very desirable. Whilst the officers of the 
Union have so ably done their work, I am 
afraid bee-keepers at large have not done 


their but I trust a heartier response 
will orthcoming during the coming 
year. 


Yes ; it is surprising that the membership 
is less than ten thousand—but we imagine 
that a good honey year would show an 
enormous increase. 





Wax Adulteration. — Sometimes 
beeswax is adulterated, but not often, for it 
is so easily detected. An exchange re- 
marks that when earth or meal is used to 
sophisticate it, the wax becomes brittle and 
grayish, and may be detected and separ- 
ated by melting the wax, when the impuri- 
ties may be strained out. Resin makes the 
fracture smooth and shining instead of 
granula, and may be dissolved in cold alco- 
hol, while the wax remains untouched. 
Tallow or suet renders the wax softer, and 
gives it an unpleasant odor when melted. 





Mr. Jas. Heddon says: “ Basswood 
bloomed well here, but yielded only about 
one-eighth of the usual crop. Clover was a 
total failure. The crop is light, but what 





wuch interested as an older one. 
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The Union.—James MeNeil!, Hudson, 
N. ¥., on July 28, 1888, when sending his 
vote and fee for the National Bee-Keepers’ 


Union for the ensuing year, remarks as fol- 
lows : 


It seems like an im to ask you to 
oo oto ~ oe of General 

r, which, I doubt not, imposes con- 
siderable additional labor upon an occupa- 
tion which you already find quite engross- 
ing of your time and energy. But the 
Union has been so eminently successful in 
your hands, that I hope you will find suffi- 
cient compensation for the extra labor 


which the Union imposes upon you, in the 
thought that you have Senoed e hearty 


commendation of all its members. 


Brother McNei!l is right. We have more 
to do than we ought to undertake, but re- 
garding it a duty to continue to conduct the 
Union’s business, we cannot say No, when 
such @ unanimous vote is given for us. 





The Canadian Bee Journal, to 
which Prof. Wiley sent an explanatory let- 
ter concerning ‘“ the Wiley lie,” and com- 
plaining of attacks being made upon him, 


ete., gives a good editorial answer in these 
words : 


To make the statement which Prof. Wiley 
did without sufficient foundation, even 
though it did emanate from the authority 
which he says in his letter, was very wrong; 
and very much harm has been wrought by 
it to our common industry. The least that 
the author of the statement could have done 
would have been to have corrected 
erroneous statement as soon as it wes 
brought to his notice, instead of which, this 
is the first intimation that we have seen 
wherein he gives his authority for what he 
wrote as far back as 1881.... 

His delay in not before setting the matter 
before the people in its right light is suffi- 
cient cause for violent attack. He should 
have taken pains to have first asceriained 
the effect such a statement as the one he 
ed making would have on the bee- 

eeping industry at large. While we give 
the above communication space, yet we in- 
cline to the opinion that bee-keepers will 
put just about as much faith in this letter 
as they did in his former one—which wasn’t 


much. 

The Professor need not look to bee-keep- 
ers for sympathy. They have suffered 
enough both in mind and purse from the 
effect of his nefarious “scientific pleas- 
antry,’”’ so-called. 





Open-Side Sections.—On page 467, 
we noticed the open-side sections of Mr. 
Walter S. Pouder, of Groesbeck, O. In 


reference to that “ notice,” Mr. Pouder re- 
marks thus : , 


In regard to my new open-side sections, 
permit me to say that they can be used in 
the ‘I’-super, or any other super, and still 
be open-side sections. Please refer to the 
sample again ; also, that they can be made 
of one piece just as well. 


To be of any value, of course these sec- 
tions must be made in the popular “ one- 
piece” style. This can be done, as Mr. 
Pouder says. We had not put the section 
together when we wrote the item—having 
now done so, we see that Mr. Pouder is cor- 





there is will sell readily at good figures.” 


rect about their use in the supers. They 
are very well made, and smoothly finished. 
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GLEAUS OF NEWS. 
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Honey Prospects.—A correspondent 
writes us in the following very disconsolate 
manner : 


Not aswarm from my apiary consisting 
of 100 colonies, and not a tea-spoonful of 
surplus honey this year. Atleast 50 of the 
hives are running over with bees ready for 
the harvest, but clover is gone, basswood is 
fast passing away, and the only hope now 
for honey is from buckwheat and fall 
flowers. 


Apropos to this doleful account is the fo!- 
lowing from the Bee-Keepers’ Record, con- 
cerning the season in England : 


Our anticipations of an early yield of 
honey have not been fulfilled, we have 
to record an exceptionally backward state 
of things in all that rtains to surplus 
storage. Colonies which had made splendid 
nagar all through the month of Py A 

ave some of them perceptibly fallen off in 
strength, while others have barely kept up 
their condition of a month ago, and the 
complete dearth of nectar, coupled with cold 
nights and dull, cheerless days, have caused 
bees to desert surplus chambers previously 
being well pushed forward. It is a lony 
time since we can call to mind a more irri- 
tating state of things from a bee-keeper’s 
view than has been experienced during the 

ast three weeks, in fact all through June. 
Boubetines we have had several bright, 
sunny days in succession completely lost to 
the bees through a steady, cold northeast 
wind blowing the whole time. 


A forcible illustration of the way in 
which adverse weather militates against 
bee-keepers has just occurreaz to ourselves 
inthis way: Withina minutes bee-flight 
of our apiary, was an eight or te acre field 
of what should have been oats, out which, 
owing to the thick undergrowth of Char- 
lock, or wild mustard, has fox many days 
been a perfect sheet of berutiful yellow 
bloom, so dense that the unfortunate farmer 

ave up as hopeless all idea of clearing it. 

e was gazing at it sorrowfully one day as 
we passed, and could not help observing, 
with just a little bitterness, “this will suit 
yoy bee-keeping eentiemen, won't it.” 
“ Oome, come now John,” we replied, “* you 
know we didn’t — it, but it just shows 
that ‘it’s an ill-wind that blows nobody 
good,’ that’s all.” Of course we fancied 
that a very marked increase to our crop 
would result from the close proximity of 
such a magnificent bee-garden, but the * ill- 
wind” (northeast) blew so persistently 
‘while the bloom lasted, that all this sweet- 
bess was wasted, and only on two days did 
the bees work on it at all. 


Of the season in Scotland, the same paper 
remarks as follows : 


The month of June has hitherto been ex- 
ceptionally cold. The second week opened 
with unprecedented snow-storms—in some 

rts 6 inches of snow was reported. Since 
hen we have scarcely had @ night free from 
frost, and this is the 20th of the month. The 
consequence has been in not a few instances 
the death of colonies from starvation, and in 
many the adult bees only saved themselves 
by devouring the juices of the grubs. The 
supply of pollen previously obtained having 
been unusually Jarge, colonies that were 
syrup fed during the cold spell, kept on ad- 
vancing in streneth, and on the whole are 
not much behind usual. 

Up till now we have seen no preparation 

for swarming. Most of our colonies are 





we shall not use any sections. From other 
districts we hear complaints of backward- 
ness, swarms being still reported “early” 
in the newspapers. Highland bee-keepers 
should look forward to a full heather bloom, 
which is ensured by the fine rains we have 
— already, and which will probably be 
early. . 


Concerning the season in Ontario, the 
Canadian Bee Journal remarks as follows: 


At this date we have nothing encouraging 
to say as tothe prospect of the entire sea- 
son’s crop. Up to this time the take has 
not been large, and as the dry weather con- 
tinues basswood will not likely amount to 
much. In some localities there has been a 
fairamount of yield from clover—Muskoka 
has not done badly. Waterloo has come 
out with a medium crop, as have also the 
southern counties. Simeoe has nothing to 
boast of, as far we can learn. On the whole, 
there will not be over one-quarter crop. 

The price will, however, be in proportion, 
and we strongly advise all who have honey 
to sell, and who can do so conveniently, to 
hold it until the fruit season is over, and 
then to ask a reasonable price for it, com- 
mensurate with the supply. 


If “ misery loves company,” it may have 
considerable of it this year—for, on the 
whole, so far, it has been the poorest of all 
the poor years immediately preceding it. 
But such comes occasionally to all pursuits, 


son, so that we may reasonably expect such 
a refreshing time next year. Let us hope 
that its realization may be duly and promptly 
enjoyed. 





Swarm of Bees in a House.— 
This is how a newspaper reporter “dishes 
up” an item for the press concerning the 
antics of a swarm of bees: 


While S. S. Brown, of Long Island, was 
at lunch with his family, the doors and win- 
dows being open, a swarm of bees entered 
and made themselves at home on the furni- 
ture and _ bric-a-brac, and inspected at 
leisure the food on the table. 


Mr. Brown, his two daughters, and a 
friend from New York, who had precipi- 
tately retreated from the house, rallied 
some of the neighbors and returned. The 
bees being still in possession, a counsel of 
war was held. 


Some wanted to attack them with noise, 
and some with brimstone, while others 
argued that brimstone would make fearful 
odors, and a terrible mess with dead bees. 
Loud shouts, poandiene pans and kettles 
and all that sort of thing, would possibly 
result in the enemy making a bayonet 
charge that would be disastrous. 


It was decided to give them a little more 
time, and the family found refuge in an ad- 
jacent yee Som e of the neighbors 
finally got tired of this, put covering on 
their faces and hands, built fires in the 
grates, covered the chimneys and smoked 
out the visitors. 


The buzzing began to increase again, and 
the bees migrated. It has not been ascer- 
tained where they came from, or where 
they went to. The walls, ceilings and cur- 
tains of Mr. Brown’s residence were con- 
siderably soiled by the insects. The num- 
her of bees is estimated to have been be- 
tween four and five thousand. 





The Augusta, Georgia, National Ex- 
position for 1888, opens Oct. 10, and closes 





occupying two stories, one being nearly full 
of brood. Until honey comes in more freely 


Nov. 17. 


and is usually followed by a booming sea-. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


The British Bee Journal, our ¢s. 
teemed cotemporary in London, was de- 
ceived by thestatement of the Dairy Com- 
missioners of New Jersey, in reference to 
the adulteration of American honey, as 
shown on page 387 of the AMERICAN Brr 
JOURNAL. The matter receives attention 
in the last number of our British cotempor- 
ary, in this manner : 


Our article was written in the interest of 
bee-keepers and bee-keeping, and we have 
never hinted that bee-keepers ever adulter- 
ated honey, and we should repudiate such 
an idea quite as strongly on bebalf of our 
American cousins as our friend the AMERrt- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL does....Our object is to 
bee the interests of bee-keepers, be they 

nglish, American, or of any other country, 
aod we should not doing our duty if we 
did not expose what we knew was doing 
them harm. If it is shown that the whole 
thing is a hoax or a trick of trade, we shal! 
give it every publicity. 


We have no desire to prolong this discus- 
sion, but will say that we are very glad to 
learn that the British Bee Journal desires 
to protect the interests of American bee- 
keepers—which, from its former articles, 
we were led to doubt. 





Still Another.—In the Farm, Field 
and Stockman of last week we notice this : 


Of the several hundred samples of honey 
examined at a late meeting of the St. Louis 
Society of Microscopists, not one was imita- 
tion, but the majority of them were adul- 
terated with such stuff as glucose, grape 
sugar, ete. 

The State chemists and microscopists are 
apparently making a raid on honey just 
now—to try to crush its use, and drive it 
out of the market. It is very sure that they 
are talking of something they know nothing 
about. 

The fact is, that honey produced on dif- 
ferent soils and under various climatic con- 
ditions, differs so much in its constituent 
parts that no one can with positive certainty 
decide upon its purity. 

This fact accounts for all the floundering 
among the chemists and microseopists when 
they attempt to decide on the purity of 
honey. 

To believe the assertions made by this 
St. Louis Society, we must admit that more 
than one-half of the honey on the market is 
adulterated, very many of the honey-pro- 
ducers and all the honey dealers are 
frauds!! A thing which will be utterly 
repudiated by honey-producers universally. 
They may not be more honest than other 
men, but they certainly are not more fraud- 
ulent. We know hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, who would rather. die than to 
perpetrate frauds upon innocent purchasers 
of their products. 





A lazy, careless, slovenly Per- 
som will! fail in bee-culture as in everything 
else. There can be no harmony or feeling 
of sympathy between such a person and 
this marvelous insect, whose name, for ages 
past, has been emblematic of industry. So 
says an exchange. : 
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Honey Crop of California.—Mr. 
J.S. Harbison, the celebrated apiarist of 
southern California, was interviewed by a 
reporter of the San Diego Union, relative 
to the report about a large crop of honey 
bei: ¢ gathered this year in that State. 

The report in the Commercial Bulletin 
was represented as being derived from 
conversations with men prominent in busi- 


ness cireles of California, and the substance. 


of it was that honey is going to be cheaper 
and more plentiful this year than ever be- 
fore. Particular attention was called to 
San Bernardino and San Diego counties, 
where it was reported that honey had 
opened at low prices, and that 31¢ to 4 cents 
would be the maximum price. 

This report, Mr. Harbison said, was, to 
say the least, a most remarkable statement, 
probably written in the interest of brokers’ 
firms, and is a fair specimen of a “ bear 
trap.” He then added : 


The truth is, that net one-half as much 
honey will be gathered this year as have 
been in some years pasts ‘The spring bloom, 
which should yield one-third of the total 


crop of the year, has gone by, and it yielded | f 


but little honey. Owing to the iong-con- 
tined eold weather, the bees in the moun- 
tain ranges had hardly made a living up to 
June 1, and now only about 60 days remain 
for the flowers and the storing of honey. 


Even if the weather is favorable from this 
time on, the honey gathering cannot be 
large. Another reason why the report re- 
ferred to must exaggerate the amount of 
honey in this season’s crop, is the fact that 
there are not at present half so. many bees 
in southern California as there were six 
years ago, and the supply of e and other 
honey-furnishing shrubs has n dimin- 
— iy least 50 per cent. by the clearing up 
Or iand, 

Moreover, the low prices at which honey 
has been sold for some years it have de- 
stroyed the incentive to care for and work 
the remaining bees to their full capacity, 
and the supply this year will not glut the 
we ts h been made, ho 

rrangements have nm made, however, 
for the haudling of the honey crop in this 
county, which will insure better returns to 
the producer than they have received in 
years, and the honey industry here be 
stimulated. 





ASwarmon a Man’s Hat.—Mr. 
E. C. Jordan sends us the following from 
the Record of July 19, 1888, published at 
Rustburg, Va., as a supplement to the cir- 
cumstance mentioned on page 468 : 


Mr. W. E. Ballard, in conversation with 
us about the bees swarming on the cow’s 
back, told a little of his own experience. 
He was in a field with several other persons 
when a swarm of bees cameover. They re- 
sorted to the usual methods to induce the 
bees to settle; ringing bells, beating tin 
pans, ete. Mr. Ballard soon found the bees 
settling on his hat. He did not like the 
proximity, so he quietly took off his hat 
and laid it on the ground. The whole 
swarm soon settled upon it. They were 
hived and taken home. 





Home Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, *‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 
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Hill’s Device.—H,. S. Ball, Granby, 
Quebec, on July 19, 1888, asks thus : 

Will you inform me th the Amert- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL the ey ow for put- 
ting over broud-trames, to give space above 
the frames for wintering. How much space 


is required? How ig this device con- 
structed ? 


Hill’s device for covering frames in win- 
ter is placed over the frames and under the 
cushions, and forms a chamber for the bees 
to cluster in, and permits them to pass 
freely from one comb to another, even dur- 
ing a shady zero freeze. It consists of four 
pieces of half-inch basswood strips sawed 
ona curve that would make a circle of 
about ll inches in diameter; the two mid- 
dle ones being 9 inches in length, and the 
two outer ones 8 inches. These are held 
together by a strip of hoop iron about a foot 
long, holding the ribs about 4 inches apart. 


The hoop iron runs parallel with the brood- 
rames. 








— 





No Nectar in the Flowers.—Henry 
Stewart, Prophetstown, Iills., on July 19, 
1888, makes this inquiry : 


Are there any scientific principles known 
in reference to the formation of nectar in 
flowers? If so, why under the apparent 
favorable circumstances, has the wiite 
clover and other honey-producing plants 
yielded so littie bee-forage ? 


Unfavorable atmospheric conditions, as 
well as the direction of the wind, often ac- 
count for the lack of nectar in the flowers. 
Rain also will apparently wash out the nec- 
tar from the opening buds. Last season’s 
drouth dried up the clover in many parts, 
and the weak and sickiy growth of this 
spring yielded no bloom worth mentioning 
—now it looks like blooming again. 





What Ails the Bees ?— Mrs. Ada 
Dorsey, Holliday, Mo.,on July 18, 1888, asks 
the following question : 


What ails my bees? In search of queen- 
celis to cut out, yesterday, I found that four 
of my young colonies of were diseased. 
Ido not know what the disease is. The 
old bees are well, and working right alone, 
but the uncapped brood are dead in the 
cells, and the bees do not seem to be clean- 
ing them out. Please answer through the 
BEE JOURNAL, as it may benefit some one 
else as weil as myself. 


It is evidently what is usually called fowl 
brood. ‘Remedies were considered in our 
issue of July 18. 





Foul Brood.—P. M. Aldrich, Fair- 
mont, Nebr., on July 19, 1888, asks the fol- 
lowing question : 


About three-fourths of the bees in this 
vicinity have died from foul brood ; and in 
Grafton, seven miles west of here, quite a 
number of colonies died last year. think 
that the hives were left on stands, not 
knowing what had killed the bees; and 
nearly all are dying this year. I watched 












mine, and those and killed and 
burned them as socmlge idioand it in a hive. 
Piease tell me if I did 
that there isacure? I have not seen a sign 
of it among my bees this season. 
colonies left from 60 last year. They are 
swarming and duing finely now. 


You did just as we should have done, 
upon discovering the disease in our apiary. 
We have but little confidence in the so- 
ealled cures for foul brood. The: editor of 
the Canadian Bee Journal, giving his ex- 
perience with foul brood, says: “ Last sea- 
son we experimented with phenol, as did 
also Mr. A. I. Root, and neither had the 
success which would enable us to recom- 
mend itas a permanent eure. It did re- 
lieve, and to a certain extent cure, the eolo- 
nies afflicted, but we could not depend upon 
it as lasting.” 

Mr. A. I. Root says that if he should own 
asmall apiary and discover foul brood in it, 
he would burn up the whole rather than en- 
deavor to experiment in curing the disease. 
If the larve be elastic and ropy, it is a sure 
indication of foul brood. This is a sure 
test, but the odor is not to bé relied upon. 
Fire is our favorite remedy. 





see 





Lost Twenty Dollars.—The Rev. 
Jobn Nemmers, of Gilbertsville, lowa, on 
July 14, 1888, gives a little of his experience 
in these words: 


If [had subscribed for the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL two months sooner, | would 
be $20 better off than L am now; andift I 
had sooner known what a good and instrue- 
tive paperthe Ber JOURNAL was, I would 
have been a subscriber long ago. 


The experience of our reverend brother is 
but a counter-part of hundreds of others, 
who lost money by not knowing what was 
going on in the apicultural world, by not 
taking the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





A Californian, in Gleanings, says 
that a sick man planted a little hoar-hound, 
intending to use the product in making tea 
for the cure of his ailment. Wind and 
water and sheep have scattered the seed 
abroad, and the plant flourishes far and 
near. The writer says his bees have access 
to it, but complains that the honey they 
make is strong, dark, granulates easily, and 
is bitter. He offers his honey at five cents 
a pound. Possibly the hoar-hound honey 
may be utilized by hoar-hound candy mak- 
ers, and for medicinal syrup with that 
flavor. 





The Tri-State Fair (Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana) opens at Toledo, O., Aug. 27, 
and closes Sept. 1. Dr. A. B. Mason is 
superintendent of the Apiary Department. 
The premiums amount to $87.00. Those in- 
terested should send for a premium list. 
Address, John Farley, Sec., 209 St. Clair 
St., Toledo, O. 





Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 
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Queries © REPLIES. 


Terrible Mortality of Bees in 
Winter. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 564.—During December, January 
and February of the winter of 1884-85 I lost 
full colonies out of 900, located in five 
apiaries. Some were dead without breaking 
the cluster, and others had their noses up ali 
around the lid, and were scattered all over the 
hive. The frames and combs were badly 
smeared with excreta, where there were a few 
and queen left. I closed them up on 
what frames they would cover, but they 
nearly al! either swarmed out on the first nice 
spell, or dwindled so low that they died in the 
cluster during slight cold s in March and 
April. The winter of 1885 was the same, 
with 600 colonies. The winter of 1886-87 ali 
of 400 colonies came through to February. 
They commenced dwindling then, and went 
down one-third, leaving the balance weak,and 
although I had plenty of good combs and 
honey, I could not build them up. The past 
winter has been the same. I have some 15 ur 
20 colonies that have withstood all these win- 
ters, and have come out good every time, un- 
der the same conditions. 1. Have you bad 
this experience? 2. Whatisit? 3. How can 
I stop it ?—Lilinois. 


I have had no such experience.—P. 
L. VIALLON. 


I have had nothing like it.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


It would take a. book to answer this. 
Read the articles on wintering bees.— 
Dapvant & Son. 


That is a puzzle. 
H. Dissern. 


1. No. 3. Ido not know of any- 
thing to say in reply, unless to go over 
the whole ground covered by books 
and papers, and you probably have 
all that.—C. C. MILLER. 


Iam unable to divine the cause or 
suggest a remedy. Go to some good 
bee-man near you, and see if he cannot 
help you solve the problem.—EuGENE 
SECOR. 


1. No. 2. Diarrhea, and very bad 
management. 3. Construct a good 
bee-cellar for each apiary.—Mnrs. L. 
HARRISON. 


1. On a much smaller seale, yes. 2. 
I cannot answer unless I knew all the 
conditions. 3. I have lost but very 
few colonies except by starvation since 
I have left the entrances wide open all 
winter.—M. Manin. 


I give it- up.—C. 


1. I never experienced the loss of 
1,300 colonies in three winters, but I 
have had «frames and combs badly 
smeared with excreta,” etc. 2. That 
was diarrhea. 3. It can bestopped by 
giving proper food and the right tem- 
perature. Read what the AMERICAN 
Bre JOURNAL has said on this subject 
during the last three years.—A. B. 
Mason. 


1. From your description I am forced 
to the conclusion that your bees gather 





ing. Iwould try removing it, and 
feed granulated sugarsyrup. 2. It is 
bee-diarrhea.— J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. No. 2. If all the other condi- 
tions are favorable, it is the result of 
unwholesome honey. 3. Extract all 
fall honey, and feed granulated sugar 
syrup.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. No. 2. I should think that your 
trouble was in the honey. 3. Feed 
sugar syrup to a few colonies, and see 
if it will not make a change,—H. D. 
CUTTING. 


1. To some extent. 2. The common 
trouble—diarrhea. 3. By giving the 
bees sound stores for winter, and win- 
tering them in a cellar with a tempera- 
ture of about 40°, Fahr.—R.L.TAay1or. 


1. Yes, I have. 2. It is bee-diar- 
rhea. Bees never spring dwindle when 
they are entirely free from‘ that com- 
plaint. 3. You can prevent it by hav- 
ing no bee-bread in the combs which 
the bees winter on, nor any honey, but 
properly prepared sugar syrup, in- 
stead.—JAaMES HEDDON. 

3. I believe that a good cellar would 
stop it—a cellar where you can keep 
the temperature above 38°, Fahr. I 
believe with a proper cellar and proper 
food we need have no loss.—A. J. 
Cook. 


I would get a stock of bees from 
some one who has not been troubled 
in this way. I would rid myself of 
these old bees entirely. I would not 
ask, “Whatis it?” Itdoes not pay 
to doctor bees. Get rid of them, and 
get healthy ones. If they become dis- 
eased in the same way, change the 
location.—J. M. Saucx. 


Mr. Heddon will say, 
theory.” Some one else will give 
another cause. For myself, I can only 
say that I do not know, as the data 
given is not sufficient to enable me to 
give an intelligent answer. For a 
guess, I should say the cause was 
either insufficient food, or food of poor 
quality.—J. E. Ponp. 


The only thing peculiar about your 
disastrous wintering of bees is found 
in your statement, that «15 or 20” of 
your ‘colonies have withstood all 
these winters.” This would indicate, 
at least apparently, that the constitu- 
tion of the bees had something to do 
with the different results. Please give 
us the particulars. What sort of stores 
did they have ? 
prepared. for wintering, etc.? 1. No. 
2. Echo answers, “*What is it?” 3. 
That is the question.—-G. W. DEMAREE. 


‘+ Pollen 


We should surmise that the cause 
could be located in the winter stores. 
To extract all the honey in the fall, 
and provide good sugar syrup would 
probably prevent a repetition.—THE 





honey that is not suitable for winter- 


How were the bees). 
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Wet and Moldy Combs in a Bee. 
Cellar. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 565.—In my bee-cellar I am very 
much troubled with the combs getting wet 
and moldy, The temperature does not vary 
much above or below 40°. 1. Would sub-earti 
ventilation improve it ? or would it be best to 
putin a stove? 2. If sub-earth ventilation 
would be a good thing, how far ought the 
pipes to extend under ground ?—H. H. Ills, 


I have no experience in this.—P. L. 
ViIALLON. 


We would use a stove in the coldest 


‘weather, or not use the cellar at all 


for bees.—Dapant & Son. 


I think that sub-earth ventilation 
would answer. Fully 50 feet—more 
would be better—and below the reach 
of frost.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. Put in a small stove, and use open 
boxes of air-slacked lime.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 


Raise the temperature to from 45° 
to 48°, by some means, and you will 
be all right.—G. M. Doo.irr_e. 


1. Either or both might help. 2. 
Two hundred feet, if the pipes are 6 
inches or more in diameter. If 4 
inches in diameter, 100 feet long.—C. 
C. MILLER. 


1. I presume that sub-earth ventila- 
tion will benefit your cellar. 2. Iam 
not authority on this. Correspond 
with Mr. G. M. Doolittle. —J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 


Thorough drainage and ventilation 
will do it. For the purpose mentioned, 
sub-earth ventilation is not necessary. 
—A. J. CooK. 


If your bees winter well, I advise 
you to leave your cellar as it is. If 
the mold frets you, give the bees more 
ventilation from the bottoms of the 
hives, and raise the temperature of 
your cellar 4° or 5°, by packing the 
outside windows, etc., better.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 

1. I should put in the stove. 2. [ 
am notin favor of adopting sub-earth 
ventilation. It costs more than it 
amounts to.—JaMEs HEDDON. 


1. Yes, I believe it would. If that 
is too expensive for the number of 
colonies kept, use artificial heat. 2. 
Two hundred feet would be desirable, 
but perhaps a shorter distance will an- 


swer.—EUGENE SECOR. 


Dampness is a common condition of 
cellars in this (Kentucky) climate. No 
doubt but the changeable condition of 
climates is the cause. When the.air 


outside of the cellar becomes warmer 
than the air contained by the cellar 
when it enters the cellar and comes 12 
contact with a lower temperature than 
itself, it parts with a portion of its 





EDITOR. 


moisture by condensation, and thus 











dampness accumulates in the cellar. 
1. No. Putin a stove and heat up 
the cellar to a high temperature about 
once a week. Keep up the heat for a 
whole day, and then leave the bees 
quiet till next time. Some experi- 
ments of mine have proven this plan 
the best of all to counteract the deadly 
effects of continued dampness, ete.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Sub-earth ventilation would im- 
prove it, and without knowing the 
conditions and surroundings of your 
cellar, I think that I should prefer it 
toa stove. 2. It should enter the cel- 
lar under the outside wall, and cross 
to the opposite side of the cellar.— 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 








Raise the temperature. I like: to 
ventilate with a stove, without a fire. 
Of course, if the temperature is too 
low, have a small fire. A little loose- 
ness around the pipe where it goes into 
the chimney does for upper ventila- 
tion, and the draft at the stove’s bot- 
tom does for lower ventilation.—A. B. 
Mason. 


1. It may be that sub-earth ventila- 
tion would be an advantage. 2. That 
depends upon circumstances. If it is 
easy to keep the temperature up to 
what it ought to be, the pipes may be 
very short.—-M. MAHIN. 


1. You say nothing about hive-ven- 
tilation. I have never found that 
moisture injured where hives were 
properly ventilated. 1. Do not put in 
a stove. 2. Extend the pipe far 
enough so that the temperature will 
not be affeeted.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. Sub-earth ventilation will im- 
prove it very much. The temperature 
is all right. 2. The pipes ought to 
extend 50 to 100 feet. Do not put in 
a stove, as it is difficult to keep an 
even temperature without great trouble. 
—C. H. Drssern. 


1. Ventilation is needed wherever 
there is mold. Such a cellar should 
be disinfected by the fumes of burning 
sulphur before putting in the bees for 
winter; and if the rooms over it are 
inhabited by human beings, it should 
be fumigated. often during warm 
weather, unless corrected by ventila- 
tion. 2. A sub-earth pipe should ex- 
tend 150 to 200 feet Sener grey, _ 
J. M. Smucx. 


Either the addition of a stove, veh- 
tilation, or good drainage will remedy 
the difficulty. Outside protection will 
raise the temperature in the cellar, 
and make it more suitable for the bees. 
—TuHE Epriror. 


I A 
2 The fall meeting of the Northwestern 
Illinois and Southwestern Wisconsin Bee- 


Keepers’ Association will be held on Aug. 21, 
1888, at Leaf River, Ills. D. A. Fuuuer, Sec. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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How to Proceed when Looking 
for the Queen. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





Many seem to be troubled in finding 
the queen, not a few writing me to 
that effect, and asking how I proceed 
in that work. 

One of the most important things to 
be remembered in looking for a black 
or hybrid queen is, not touse too much 
smoke so as to get the bees * crazy,” 
so that they will run pell-mell all over 
the hive, and even outside of it; for 
with such a state of affairs no one is 
very likely to find the queen, and the 
hive might as well be shut up without 
trying. 

Go to the hive and remove the cover 
as quietly as possible, so as not to dis- 
turb the bees the least bit, if you can 
do so. Now as the quilt is raised, blow 
the least bit of smoke under it, and 
after it is removed, keep for a mo- 
ment or so, blowing just a little smoke 
on the guards as they poke their heads 
up over the tops of the frames—just 
enough to turn them about again, and 
no more. In this way you will soon 
have all quiet and nice, no running or 
anything of the kind. 


Having thus brought them into sub- 
jection, you are ready to proceed ; but 
before doing so,I wish to say that 
there is a proper time of day to do this 
hunting for the queen, and that time 
is governed by the way the hive is 
placed, or faces. As my hives all face 
south, we will suppose that we are in 
my bee-yard, and in such case the 
time will be at from 11 to 12 o’clock. 
Now, why this? Simply because at 
this hour the sun shines so as to. ob- 
liquely strike the east side of the 
combs, as these run with the entrance 
to the hive. 

One other thing: As the sides of 
any queen is much more yellow than 
her back, a queen is much more easily 
seen when looking obliquely on her, 
than when looking squarely on the 
comb or on her back, and as she walks 
about, while looking at her in this 
manner, her abdomen is sure to attract 
our attention, thereby causing us to 
see her when we would not otherwise 
do so. Having explained this matter 
so, I think, all will understand it, we 
will take out the first frame next to the 
east side of the hive, standing or sit- 
ting on that side. 

For various reasons I prefer to sit 


ehiefly ceed it brings the eyes in a 
more natural position for seeing over 
the combs. 


has not a movable side, commence 
four or five frames away from the side 
next to you, and with a heavy knife or 
screw-driver loosen the frames, push- 
ing them a little from you so as to 
gain room to lift out the first one with- 
out injuring the bees so as to irritate 
them. Whenever the bees come up on 
the frame tops in a threatening manner 
smoke them a little, gently as at first, 
thus keeping them in subjection, yet 
at no time give enough smoke so as to 
thoroughly frighten them. A little 
experience along this line will enable 
one to handic even the most vicious 
hybrids without stings or gettin, them 
excited. 

Having the first frame liberated, 

gently raise it from the hive, looking 
over the side next. to you as it comes 
out, for the queen, and as soon as it is 
out look over the other side, by look- 
ing down obliquely from the top. Hav- 
ing made sure the queen is not on this 
frame, put it down outside the hive, or 
have another hive to place it in. In 
time of robber bees, the hive is best, 
throwing a sheet over it to keep the 
robbers off this exposed comb, but at 
all other times I put the combs on the 
ground outside of the hive. 


Now remove the next comb, and as 
quickly as it is out of the hive, glance 
down the face side of the comb next 
to you in the hive, and if the queen is 
on that side of the comb, you will 
surely see her, for her first impulse is, 
upon the light striking her, to get on 
the other side of the comb, and in 
doing this she shows herself to a much 
better advantage than she would if 
she kept still, the sunlight making her 
appear “as natural as life, and twice 
as big.” 

As soon as satisfied that she is not 
there, look on the other side of the 
comb you hold in your hands the same 
as before, and if the queen is not 
found, put this also in the hive with 
the first, or on the ground. 


Now proceed with each frame as 
you did with the last one, bearing in 
mind that there is no need of looking 
at the side of the frame next to you 
after it is taken from the hive; for 
should you miss seeing the queen when 
looking down on the comb as it stands 
in the hive, she would, if there, get 
around on the inner side before you 
got to taking it out. 


After two of the combs are out 
of the hive, I usually set the next 


on the side of the hive the colony oc- 
cupies, which is next to me, for with 
two frames out, the sun can shine 
down between the combs as well as if 





down when hunting for the queen, 


more were out. 


In this way it is a 





To get the first comb out, if the hive . 
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rare thing that I miss a queen in going 
over a hive, but if Ido, 1 never try 
longer at that time, but close the hive 
and try again when the sun is right 
another day. 

To show what can be done, if the 
above course is pursued, I will say, 
that in six hours, during the middle of 
the day, I have found and clipped the 
wings of 40 black and hybrid queens, 
for a party who had coneluded that he 
wished his queens’ wings clipped ; and 
I have reason to believe that any one 
can do as well after a little practice 
along this line. 

To keep the sun just right, wheel 
the hive around a little, one way or 
the other for the time being, where 
you have to work five or six hours at a 
time. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


SAVING HONEY. 


Removing Queens to Save 
Honey Consumption. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ALEX. W. STITH. 





As nearly all persons now seem to 
be desirous of something new, I will 
describe a method by which an api- 
arist may secure (or rather, save) 
many pounds of honey, and at the 
same time not injure a colony of bees, 
and as faras my knowledge extends, 
this idea originated entirely within my- 
self. 

It would be almost as reasonable to 
permit a number of harvesters to re- 
main boarding with us, after the har- 
vest is over, as to have a surplus of 
bees reared during the latter part of 
June, and the first part of July, which 
bees will only answer as consumers 
instead of producers, as bees at this 
time of the year will only create a 
home market for honey, in the way of 
consumption in rearing brood, which 
is only necessary at certain intervals 
during the season. 

All practical bee-keepers in Ken- 
tucky well know that here our surplus 
honey is usually gathered in a period 
of about six weeks, and after this 
time has elapsed, a surplus of bees is 
only detrimental to the welfare of a 
colony of bees, as well as to the api- 
arist. To obviate this difficulty, about 
the middle of June I: kill all of my 
queens that are three years old, and 
such others as do not exactly fill the 
bill, regardless of age; and for those 
that I wish to retain, I prepare empty 
hives of sufficient size to accommodate 
three frames of brood. 


I then remove the queens from the 
old hives, together with three frames 
of combs containing brood and ad- 
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hering bees, and put them into new 
hives or nuclei. The colonies from 
which the queen are taken will at once 
proceed to build queen-cells ; and those 
colonies should be examined every ten 
days, and all queen-cells destroyed ; 
at the same time exchange with them 
a comb of brood and eggs, taken from 
some of the small, or nuclei colonies, 
containing a queen, to prevent the 
appearance, or presence, of fertile 
workers, which often infest colonies 
that are long queenless, without the 
necessary material, such as eggs or 
larva, from which a queen can: be 
reared ; and as the queens in the nu- 
clei have only use of three combs, 
consequently only a limited amount of 
brood can be reared. 


I let the queens remain as described 
for a period of six weeks, and at the 
end of this time, the queens can usually 
be introduced to their future habita- 
tion, by placing the three combs, 
queen and all together, near the cen- 
ter of the hive, provided, however, 
there are no queen-cells remaining in 
the old hive at the time of introduc- 
tion, or, for a certainty, the queens 
may be caged for 24 or 36 hours. The 
only objection that could be urged 
against such procedure is, the extra 
labor in manipulating, but I have ex- 
perimented far enough in this line to 
be thoroughly convinced that the 
amount of honey thus saved will richly 
repay the apiarist for the necessary 
labor required. 

In order to make the matter more 
plain to the reader; suppose that we 
figure a little, and that an apiarist has 
50 colonies of bees, and that by the 
method above described, one pound of 
honey per colony is sayed each day 
that they are thus queenless, which is 
surely a very low estimate ; and allow 
one week of the time for most of the 
brood in the old hives to be sealed, 
and say they are allowed to remain 
queenless for 5 weeks or 35 days. 
Now 50 colonies at this rate would in 
35 days save 1,750 pounds of honey, 
which, at 10 cents per pound, would 
amount to $175; and counting $50 ex- 
pense for nuclei hives, $15 for extra 
lavor, and say $10 for perhaps a loss 
of a few fine queens, it will be seen 
that we have the nice little sum of 
$100 left by the experiment. 


The first thing that drew my atten- 
tion to the perceptible difference in 
the amount of honey in the hives that 
remained gqueenless for weeks, and 
those that had queens, was made 
manifest to me as a queen-breeder, by 
removing queens for the purpose of 
queen-rearing ; and Iam so honestly 
convicted that if the above described 
method be strictly adhered to, the 
most fastidious wilk be convinced. 





Portland, Ky. 


-s«: BEE-SENSE. — 
Bees do Select a Location Be. 
fore Swarming. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY GEORGE POINDEXTER. 





Having hunted bees for more than 
thirty years, and started my apiaries 
from the wild bees captured in the 
forest, I am armed with experience 
and observation enough to satisfy me 
that bees do locate a home before 
leaving the parent hive ; and also after 
they do leave, some will go direct to 
the tree or hive that has been cleaned 
out by the scouts. I have given them 
chase direct to the tree, cut the tree 
within half an hour, and found the 
hollow clean and varnished with pro- 
polis. 

Some swarms leave, not knowing 
anything of a future home, and will 
fly until tired out, and alight on any 
object that comes in their way ; but if 
exposed to the hot sun or rain, they 
will getup again and go to a more 
favorable place. Then in obedience 
to the instinct imbued within them by 
nature’s law, they leave the cluster in 
almost every direction, by the hun- 
dreds, in search of a home. Then 
they will be found cleaning a half- 
dozen different places at the same 
time, but they will accumulate the 
strongest at the most favorable hollow, 
and when the swarm ‘ breaks camp,” 
a quart or more of bees will be found 
hanging where the swarm had left; 
these are the scouts that were clearing 
other trees, and not knowing the loca- 
tion of the swarm, they stay there 
until they dwindle away and finally 
disappear. 


Some swarms alight on a limb of a 
large tree, in a fence-corner, or in 4 
grape-vine, and being full of honey 
before the scouts find a suitable loca- 
tion, they start combs, and then the 
scouts cannot entice them to ga, as the 
queen has laid a few eggs. I have 
found bees in all of these places, but 
I have never found any honey in such 
combs ; yet I have thought they sniffed 
the battle from afar off, and never 
thought it worth while to gather any 
honey except for present use, as they 
would only leave it for the raccoons to 
enjoy. 

* Ihave transferred them to frame- 
hives, from their open-air hive, and in 
2 or 3 days the combs would be full of 
honey. Some swarms will clean out 4 
hive with the intention of swarming, 
but the weather or honey-flow will 
make a change in the programme. | 
have seen scouts clean out a hive and 
stay at the entrance for 3 or 4 days, 
evidently waiting for the decision at 





home, and if any intruder comes 
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ground on the same mission, they 
pounce upon her, and by physical 
force settle the question of priority of 
location. 


Kenny, Ills. 





SHIPPING-CRATES. 


Historical and Practical Con- 
sideration of their Use. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 


After we have procured the best 
white, hard wood sections, another 
main factor in the successful market- 
ing of comb honey is, to clean those 
sections from bee-glue, and place them 
in such crates as will show them to 
the best advantage and most perfectly 
protect them, from the time they leave 
the hands of the producer until they 
are removed by the retailer or -con- 
sumer. 

Soon after the invention of sections, 
the “necessity” for a shipping-crate 
for them, became the *‘ mother of in- 
vention ” in that line, and the first we 
knew, Mr. Doolittle, or some of his 
neighbors, had made, used and de- 
scribed a crate for holding them. I 
sent for one. It came as described, 
rather roughly made of pine, and the 
following is a description: It was 
made to hold twelve two-pound sec- 
tions, which were placed endwise with 
the case, four in a row sidewise, and 
three in a row endwise. The tops and 
bottoms were rightly made of ~ ma- 
terial of proper size. The end pieces 
were about § of an inch thick, if I re- 
member correctly, nearly square with 
the grain running horizontally. The 
sides were composed each of two slats 
about § of an inch thick, and an inch 
and a quarter wide, the ends of which 
were nailed té the ends of the end 
pieces at their upper and lower corners. 

Now,to get in the glass, saw-cuts 
were made in the corners of the end- 
pieces, and a pane of glass as large as 
the whole side of this crate was slip- 
ped down in this groove. Hand-holds 
were cut with a wabble-saw in the end- 
pieces of the crate. Nosooner did I 
look at it, than improvements sug- 
gested themselves. These short end 
pieces, wabble-sawed almost in two, 
night, if the material became checked 
or got a bump, come in two while 
carrying honey, and of course the re- 
maining whole end would give away 
at once, and down would go the con- 


‘tents. The slats on the sides of the 


crate were so narrow thatthey showed 
more of the honey than was necessary, 
or than was sometimes best to show to 
make the best impression on first sight. 

I made the side slats wider. «‘ Why 
use so much glass ?” said I. “Then I 
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made the saw-cuts in the slats instead 
of in the end pieces, using about half 
the amount of glass. I think this 
was the first time glass was ever slid 
into the slats instead of the end pieces. 
This soon became popular. It made 
the case more solid and nicer in ap- 
pearance, and with less expense. 

Next I began to use pound and half- 
pound sections uf varying widths as 
follows: Six to the foot, seven to the 
foot, and eight to the foot, and 
‘** coined ” the term of so many * to the 
foot.” I made -half-pound sections the 
same height as the pound, and just # 
the width ; not thickness of the comb, 
but width of the comb. For instance, 
a wide frame which held just four one- 
pound sections seven to the foot, would 
take six half-pound sections seven to 
the foot. The 
over-run, while the pound sections fall 
short in weight, but this is all right, 
especially where they fall short. 

We always sell all sections by 
weight, both at wholesale and retail. 


half-pound sections | manufacturer. 


A minor mathematical convenience 
arises from the fact that just one stor- 
ing-case fills two shipping-crates of 
honey. One-story erates are best on 
account of any possible leakage, and 
one of the great advantages of this 
smell crate is, that any quantity of 
honey is sold direet from the producer 
or jobber to the consumer. Make 
these crates of white basswood, and 
dress all parts on both sides, so that 
they are handsome withouf, and easily 
wiped within, in cases where any leak- 
age occurs. 

The material for these cases of the 
quality I mentioned, will in most 
localities cost about 10 cents each in 
the flat, and the glass about a cent 
per light. Of course these figures will 
vary according to the location of the 
I have found less 
trouble from breakage, the smaller 1 
have made my shipping-crates. I 
think I can safely say that in past 
years I have shipped more than 50,000 
pounds of honey in these crates, and 








Crate for Shipping Comb Honey. 


This led me to make another altera- 
tion, which was to make the sides of 
the crate whole, placing the slats.and 
glass in the ends by making slats half 
inch thick, and having the bottom and 
cover flush with their outer edges, they 


serve for handles. When we handle 
such a crate, the combs are always run 
to and from the body just as they 
should, and the crate is in the best 
shape to handle. 

The engraving shows the crate de- 
seribed, which is 12} inches long, 8} 
inches wide, in the clear, and takes 
five different sizes of sections, all of 
which fit perfectly. It holds twelve 
sections 4}x4}x2, or six to the foot; 
14 sections 4}x4} by seven to the foot ; 
16 sections 4}x4}x1l}, or eight to the 
foot ; 21 sections 4}x2 13-16 by seven 
to the foot; 24 sections 4}x2 13-16 by 
eight to the foot. 

The reader will see that this crate 
was not only a radical improvement in 
its simplicity and cheapness, but like- 
wise in its strength and convenience. 
The crate is just as long as our storing 
cases are wide, and should it ever 
happen that a whole row of sections, 
by accidept, become “grown” together, 
they could be taken out en masse and 
be put into this crate. Although we 
have never had a case of the kind, we 
have seen such in other apiaries. 


have never had any breakage what- 
ever, except two crates, which were 
promptly paid for by the railroad com- 
pany. By freight is the cheapest and 
safest way to ship. I am confident 
that this style of shipping-crate now 
used by so many of our leading pro- 
ducers, will not be soon superseded by 
any other. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


—____—— 


BEE-KEEPING. 


Fogyism and Fertile - Brained 
Reporters its Injurers. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY HENRY K. STALEY. 





Within the last decades, what busi- 
ness or pursuit has had a greater de- 
velopment and metamorphosis than 
that of bee-keeping? Commencing 
with the old primeval gums, and going 
through the various kinds of hives, 
until finally culminating for a time in 
one glorious achievement, viz : the in- 
vention of the reversible hive, with 
its concomitant fixtures. This hive, 
like Eli Whitney's cotton-gin, is a great 
time-saver—especially to those who 
are pursuing apiculture as a bread-and- 
butter pursuit. 
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Down in the dingy cellar of Mrs. 
Green, Eli Whitney toiled nearly all 
winter, tinkering away on his inven- 
tion, until he finally machinated the 
cotton-gin. It has been said, that to 
get one pound of clean cotton, without 
wasting any, used to require a whole 
day’s labor ; but Whitney’s cotton-gin, 
instead of taking a handful at a time, 
could take bushels, and do more work 
in one day, and neater at that, than 10 
men could do in 20 days. Hence it 
has been well said, “*The Southern 
seaports were heaped high with cot- 
ton,” which, but for him, would never 
have been grown. And so with re- 
spect to apiculture,we can say that 
the invention whereby the manipula- 
tion of hives instead of frames can be 
had, will render the saying, 

“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 
untrue to a great degree, albeit it is a 
poetic jewel. 


Invention of the Movable-Frame Hive. 


The firm beginning of this vast 
transformation was made by one 
stroke, and that was the invention of 
the movable-frame.. hive, which, with 
its paraphernalia following soon after, 
put bee-keeping upon stanch feet, so 
that it could become a pursuit capable 
of giving a person a livelihood, and 
followed as a money-making occupa- 
tion, thereby catering employment to 
thousands of people over our grand 
and glorious globe. ; 

Yet, within the shadows cast from 
the burning and light-giving lamp of 
bee-lore, prevails the oozy, green- 
scummed, stagnated fegyism, accom- 
panied with sophisticated stories anent 
bees, emanating from the fertile brains 
of reporters (fabricators of cock-and- 
bull stories), who, in their mind’s eye, 
see honey-comb fabricated from paraf- 
fine, filled with honey obtained from 
the parings of rotten apples, and cap- 
ped over with a red-hot poker, just as 
the bees do it; and yet they say these 
things in the face of great rewards, 
offered to any one who will find the 
place—but, alas ! it seems that it never 
can be found. 





Persistence of Fogy Bee-Keepers. 


The old fogy still persists in keeping 
bees in box-hives (maintaining that in 
the manpulation of frame-hives many 
bees are killed), who, if his cerebellum 
had any power at all toward taking all 
sides into consideration, would find 
his idea ridiculous nonsense, when 
compared with the thousands of bees 
lost annually by box-hive bee-keepers 
during the interval of the swarming 
season. Moreover, he cannot remedy 
the lusus naturne among his bees, con- 
trol the queen, clean out moth-worms, 
and so forth; and yet they still use 


box-hives (fii breeders for the con- 
founded bee-moth), following in the 
path trodden by their great, great 
grandaddies, who, if they went to the 
mill with the grain in one end of the 
sack, and a huge stone in the other, to 
balance it over their shoulders, still 
seem to believe in following out by not 
becoming cognizant of the great and 
useful modern inventions in our pursuit. 


Fogyism is a ban to bee-keeping, 
because many uninitiated, when they 
embark in that pursuit, through it are 
caught up into the flexible web of ig- 
norance, and failing to see their mis- 
take, continue init. It is the coadju- 
tor of fertile-brained reporters—the 
bunko-steers of apiculture. They feed 
their taffy (made-up lies) to the open- 
mouthed ignoramuses, who stand like 
gawkies and ‘take it all in,” as corn- 
cracker farmers are bamboozled. in the 
city of Cincinnati. The consequence 
is, the ramor—that comb honey (the 
partitions between the cells being 1- 
180 of an inch thick) is made by hand 
—flies like wild-fire through our cities, 
magnetizing and surfeiting on all the 
compatible material that it can find, 
becoming more and more portentous 
as it goes. Its journey is well described 
in the way Virgil did the supposed 
nuptials of Dido and Zneas, thus : 

Fama, malum gue non sltwd veloclus ulm, 

Mobilitate viget, virisque adquirit eundo : 


Para metu primo ; mox sese attollit in aures, 
Ingreditus que svlo, et caput inter nubila condit. 


Think of it, in the United States 
(where, during the year of 1884, 20,297 
patents from the Patent Office at 
Washington, were issued), such ignor- 
ance should continue! Fogyismis a 
drawback to the process of inventing 
in bee-keeping, the which (inventing) 
is breathing dephlogisticated air under 
the sickly ribs of umquhile apiculture, 
and through its arteries sending re- 
newed strength to every branch there- 
of. The limners (inventors) of our 
pursuit have already environed its 
head with the nimbus of fame, and 
placed the aureola of glory around its 
body ; but nevertheless we cannot ex- 
pect the end desired to be gained in a 
second. 


Mardships and Triumphs of Inventors. 


‘Procrastination is the thief of 
time,” and until we collar him we 
must take our dose of being jeered at 
as other inventors. It was thus with 
poor Johnny Fitch, who devised and 
invented the steamboat. He was rich 
in genius, but penury so held him un- 
der its sway, that one day, in a crisis 
of his invention, he said, that «if he 
could get £100 by cutting ‘one of his 
legs, he would gladly give it to the 
knife.” He was the man by whose 





discovery people now in a week's time 
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deep, Artic explorers penetrate within 
a few miles of the North Pole ; and yet 
he was made the recipient of jeers,and 
pitied asa bedlam. Cast down and 
broken hearted, the /inis of this grand 
character, I am sorry to say, was 
suicide, by taking 12 opium pills. This 
is the way many benefactors of man- 
kind are treated ; and it is the same in 
apiculture as in other pursuits. 

Herr Von Hruschka should have at 
least a line on the tablets of our mem. 
ories indelibly stamped ; but, lo! how 
few are they who ever knew the name 
of the inventor of the ‘‘ Mel Extractor !” 
A man who made it possible to obtain 
honey in a liquid state, clear and pure, 
free from the juices obtained by 
squeezing the heterogeneous mass of 
comb, cocoons, larvse, bee-bread and 
young bees, should not have his name 
left to oblivion.* 

How our own inventors have laid 
awake at night, thinking over and 
picturing in their minds their inven- 
tions, even into ‘that hour, o’ night's 
black arch the key-stone,” I leave it to 
the bee-keeper’s fraternization to judge 
by the above paragon. These men, 
above all other men, ought to be re- 
membered ; they are the time savers 
who have willingly used up their time 
so as to save time for others. 


How to Dispose of Fogy Bee-Men. 


Why then should we not, since we 
live in a country of which Joseph Hat- 
ton says: ‘Ten yearsin the history 
of America is half a century of Ev- 
ropean progress,” wipe out fogyism 
and the fertile brains of reporters, 
which together make up the vile mon- 
ster to our pursuit? A regular Poly- 
phemus stalking through the land. 
Monstrum horrendum informe ingens 
cut lumen ademptum—* If its eye be 
not out, let us take it and end the 
agony.” 

Although his body is strong and cor- 
pulent, and in his hand an enormous 
bole he twirls, yet like the sparrow to 
the crow, in the long run we can ex- 
haust him, and pry out that eye in the 
middle of his forehead, and thus ren- 
der him hors de combat. But is it being 
pried out by publishing the ‘extem- 
poraneous descantings and unpre- 
meditated expatiations” of old fogies’ 
No! and it never will be in that way. 

Instead of talking so much about the 
ways of fogies, apiarists who have such 
men in their vicinage, should take 
them to their apiaries—for ‘a pound 
of fact is worth a ton of theory ”—and 
show them with what alacrity they 


swarms, how to obtain nice, white, 
comb honey, and eradicate that ides 


ing of it by some New York firms. 
It seems to me that those firms must 





can be transported over the briny 


be very occult, or else hidden away ! 


manipulate their hives, how to control’ 


of theirs concerning the manufactur 
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obulietts, and so ificently pent 
up that a lynx-eyed detective is not 
able to find one iota of it, even with a 
$1,000 reward behind him. It is a 
shame for that «* eye” to remain there 
while inventors are pairting the cheeks | 
of bee-keeping a rosy hue, and giving 
ita healthy appearance. Let every 
bee-keeper do as above, and it will 
have a great tendency toward stop- 
ping and checking the canards and 
malicious statements «irculated about 
bees, grapes and honey. 

«Ignorance is the mother of acci- 
dents,” and as Garfield said, «« Seces- 
sion, the toesin of eternal war ;” there- 
fore, while people remainin ignorance 
of (dablers especially—for ‘a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing”), 
secession to modern apiculture lies will 
not cease ; but since our strong arm is 
mailed with the thunderbolt of truth, 
we ought to cast all scoundrels down 
to the vile dust from which they 
sprung, or else set them on higher 
planes. 

But as we look up: the corridor of 
generations yet to come, yea of cen- 
turies, let us furtively hope that those 
inhabitants who patter upon the pro- 
scenium bee-life, and toss about the 
ball of bee-keeping, will render the 
saying, ** How slow a judge is time,” 
untrue in this particular occupation, 
by means of the great inventions pro- 
duced by the leading geniuses of the 
day. 

Pleasant Ridge, Ohio. 

*[The invention of the honey-extrac- 
tor by Maj. Von Hruschka, was detailed 
on page 89 of our book entitled, « Bees 
and Honey,”—the first edition of which 
was published ten years ago.—Eb. ] 
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HONEY-CRATES. 


Convenient Crates for Comb 
Honey, etc. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY LESLIE STEWART. 





The weather is quite warm and 
rather dry, although it shows some 
signs of rain to-day. Basswood is just 
beginning to bloom, and it looks as 
though we would get some surplus 
honey from it. Although we will not 
have a very large amount. of blossoms, 
itmay be all that the bees can attend 
to. 

White clover has not yielded much 
honey, and it is now failing fast. I ob- 
tained about 20 pounds per colony of 
extracted honey. There were but few 
sections of comb honey that were full 
enough to take off. I think that the 
bees have enough to winter on, which 
18 pretty good for this season. 
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My extracted honey is nearly all sold 
at home, but the comb honey I prefer 
to ship to cities, as I do not like too 
much retailing. 


Small Crates for Comb Honey. 


The small crates are becoming very 
popular with me, as they answer for 
what the groceryman calls * famil 
crates,” meaning a crate that just 
suits a customer ; and they sell a great 
many in this way, especially to the 
wealthy class, as the style and size just 
suit their fancy. 

These crates are made to hold 12 
one-pound sections, and as they are 
cheap, I would advise all bee-keepers 
to try a few of them, and see for them- 
selves. They should be mate of the 
finest quality of white basswood, and 
when filled with nice honey, they will 
attract the attention of every lover of 
that luxury. 


The crates also are very handy for 
the city people who come out in the 
country vo spend the summer months ; 
they nearly always want some honey 
to take home with them, and are 
usually bothered to carry a large crate. 
Honey put up in these crates is less 
liable to get broken. I shall use them 
altogether this season. 

Jefferson, N. Y., July 19, 1888. 


HONESTY. 
A Dishonest World Concludes 
that all Persons are Alike. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WILLIAM KLINTWORTH. 





In almost every business, we find 
dishonest men. Men that are honest 
often have to bear, and are looked 
upon as dishonest by other men that 
are in the same business. Bee-men are 
accused of manufacturing artificial 
honey—yes, even comb honey. 

I was passing a house last winter, 
and saw bee-hives and honey in great 
quantity. I went in to see the honey, 
and where it came from. I was in- 
formed that it came from New York 
State, and that he had bought some at 
6 cents per pound. It was selling at 
15 cents per pound. Some of it was 
the worst locking honey I ever saw. 
The proprietor said to me that they 
were making artificial honey now. I 
said that they could not make comb 
honey. He said they can adulterate 
almost anything. They can make 
chicken eggs that would hatch, but 
the chickens would not have any 
feathers. 

Then you claim that they can make 
comb honey like you have there ? +O, 
nicer looking than that. You are away 
behind the times.” 





I told him (for the crowd were tak- 
ing sides with him) if he would furnish 
me with a pound of artificial comb 
honey, I would find a man that would 
pay him $1,000 for it. 

Now, how do people get such im- 
pressions? I think that comb founda- 
tion is one cause. People in general 


y | know nothing about bees. They have 


heard something about comb founda- 
tion being made, and as they do not 
know anything about bees and their 
nature, they get the impression that 
comb honey is being made ; and when 
they get some poor honey, they think 
that it is artificial. 

A man said to me'last summer, «I got 
some honey and we ean’t eat it.” I 
asked him where he got it, and he 
said, ‘‘at the grocery.” I went there 
and saw some honey that was brought 
by a farmer. The store-keeper saw 
me looking at his honey. He said, 
“That is nice.” I told him that some 
one told me that he had honey that 
was not good. “QO!” said he, “that 
was some that I bought from a drum- 
mer, and only paid 6 cents per pound 
for it.” Honey at that time was sell- 
ing at 25 cents, and the farmer that 
sold the honey there had to bear the 
blame of the poor honey that was 
mixed with his. 

Another person told me that her 
daughter went to market and got some 
honey. She said, ‘I never saw such 
stuff. It looked like coal tar. It 
must have been artificial. We put it 
in the slop-bucket, as we could not 
eatit.” Now, I wonder if the person 
that sold it in the first place thought 
that it was good, or even fit to eat. 
But we see and hear too often that 
people will sell such things as they 
will not eat themselves. 

I often see where bee-keepers have 
explained how they work up a home 
trade, and can sell all their honey at 
home in their town. If we are honest, 
we will not have much trouble in sell- 
ing. If I sold honey to a party— 
honey that is wormy, or is not as good 
as I represent it to be, could I sell 
them any again? I think not. 

A woman lectured at the Farmers’ 
Institute last spring, on this subject: 
«¢ All men and women are liars.” There 
is some truth in that. For instance, 
we have some honey to sell. It is not 
very good. We know that, but we 
want to sell it for a number one arti- 
cle—yes, for the best. The party that 
buys, gets a poor article. We have 
lost our reputation for being honest. 


For the first colony of bees that I 
bought, I went to a bee-yard, and 
looked all around. I saw different 
kinds of hives. I saw a “ox that 
suited me. Il said tothema ‘ What 
will you take for that hive?” He took 
his penci] and commenced figuring 
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thus: Box, so much; comb, so much ; 
bees, so much; and queen, so much. 
The bees were black, but I wanted 
Italians. The man said he would put 
in an Italian queen. Isaid, «* Suppose 
she does not mate right.” He said he 
would put in another. I took the hive 
and bees at his price, thinking that I 
had pure Italian bees, but after a time 
I saw that I had yellow and black bees 
mixed. 

I afterward said to the man from 
whom I had bought them, « The bees 
live longer than yowsaid ;’ for I had 
black ones from last fall, that I got of 
him. So one day he came and looked 
at them. I pointed to some old ones. 
He would not acknowledge that they 
were old ones, but he did not explain 
how it came to be so. 
he not tell me that the queen did not 
mate all right? I might have asked 
for another queen. 

If-we would do to others, as we wish 
others to do to us, we would have just 
as much money, and I know we would 
be happier, and would not complain 
about some things. 

Marietta. Ohio. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1888, Time and Place of Meeting. 
Aug. 3.—Ionia County, at Lonia, Mich. 
H. smith, Sec., Ionia, Mich. 
Aug. 14.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
J. M. Clark, Sec., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 21.—N. W. Ills. & 8S. W Wis., at Leaf River. Ills. 
D. A. Fullez, See., Cherry Valley, Ills. 
Aug. 27.—Stark County, at Canton, 0. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 
Sept. 8.—Susquehanna County, at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, sec., Harford, Pa. 
——.—.—North American, at Coiumbus, O. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 
Dec. —.—Michigan State, at Jackson, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
gt” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Circasrian Bees as Honey-Gath- 
erers.—J. W. Tefft, of Collamer, N. Y., 
on July 18, 1888, wrote as follows: 


Our bees are doing finely so far. The 
Circassian bees are gathering nearly double 
the amount of honey of any race or breed 
of bees that I have ever seen. They are 
truly wonderful, now that 1 have got the 
honey from them. I only wish that I had 
more of them. The Italians are nowhere 
compared with them for prolificness, hardi- 
ness, honey-gathering qualities, gentleness, 
and on all points they are a superior type of 
bees. I have taken, from one colony, 47 
pounds of honey, and they yet have 72 one- 
pound sections two-thirds finished, and 12 
solid frames of brood, 10 by 15 inches. [ 
also have taken from the same colony 17 
frames nearly full of brood, and given them 





Now, why did’ 





to a queenless colony which I keep, in 
order to see how much ove queen will do 
during the season. What in the world 
would Mr. Doolittle do with such queens in 
his nine 11 by 11 frame hives ? e would 
condemn them as worthless as honey-gath- 
erers, for they would swarm a dozen times 
during the season. 

Should the honey-flow continue as it has 
been, | should have some great stories to 
tell the coming winter. | am not the owner 
of all the bees that I have the superinten- 
dency of, but [am forthe Circassian bees. 
Every bee-keeper in this neighborhood is 
delighted with this strain of bees. 





Beesare Doing Well.—Mr. T. C. 
Whiting, Athens, N. Y., on July 23, 1888, 
writes : 


My bees are doing well. I had 2 colonies 
this spring, and I now have 7 very fair colo- 
nies. Onel am afraid is worthless, but I 
will try to build it up. I shall experiment 
with it a little. This is my second year with 
bees, and I have ajl the bees 1 want. Next 
year | shall work more for honey. I expect 
to have 100 or more pounds of comb honey 
this year. I do not workfor anything else. 





Young ‘White Clover, etc.—S. J. 
Church & Son, Cedar Rapids, Lowa, on July 
23, 1888, writes : 


The past winter and opring our loss was 
two-thirds of our bees. The middie of June 
we had 37 eolonies left from 110 put into the 
cellar last December. Our first swarm is- 
sued on June 24. We are just through get- 
ting honey from basswood. There has been 
no honey in the white clover, but we hope 
there will be next month. The young clover 
looks nice and promising. 





White Clover in August.—G. R. 
Fox, M.D., Sandyville, Ohio, on July 19, 
1888, writes : 


I have had 10 natural swarms from 6 colo- 
nies, but so far I have had very little sur- 
plus honey. There isa good prospect for 
white clover bloom in August, and we may 
have a fair yield of honey yet. For the last 
10 days there has been plenty of rain, and 
all vegetation is growing rapidly. It was 
too wet during the linden bioom, and the 
bees could not work. 


- a 


Good Prospects for a Fall Crop. 
—J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Lowa, on 
July 18, 1888, says : 


White clover and linden is over, and the 
surplus honey is not 5 per cent. of an aver- 
age crop. Clover bloomed well, but it was 
mostly in June. It did not secrete any nec- 
tar. inden bloom secreted nectar, but our 
heavy rains fell during its bloom. We had 
heavy rains every few days. The prospects 
for a fall crop are good, 








Chapman Honey-PlantW orms. 
—Geo. Kirkpatrick, New Paris, Ohio, on 
July 20, 1888, writes : 


I notice on page 468, Mr. L. Highbarger 
says that those who have the Chapman 
honey-plant should examine it closely, as 
there is a worm that is cutting the balls off. 
Thesame worm worked on my plants. 1 
sprayed them with Paris-green, which de- 
stroyed them. My plants are from3 to 5 
feet high, and have from 30 to 60 balls each. 
They began to bloom on July 18. Lamso 
well pleased with the plant that I shall save 
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ail the seed. I wish that I had 10 acres of 
t. I have seen as many as 27 bees on a sip. 
gle ball at one time, and I have seen as 
many as 17 bees visiting a single blossom jy, 
one minute. 1am quite sure that the ayer. 
age number of visits made by the bees jj 
day long is not less than 5 per minute ; ang 
as they work on it from a 6 till dark, 
1 know of nothing better, have covered 
a few balls with paper, and in 24 hours [ 
could see a large drop of nectar in each cup, 





Death of E. W. Landon.—\. A. 
Williams, Berkshfre, N. Y., on July %, 
1888, writes as follows : 


It is with regret that we announce to the 
readers of the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL 
the death of our brother bee-keeper, Elmer 
W. Landon, of Brookton, Tompkins county, 
N.Y. Mr. Landon was one ot the most ex. 
tensive bee-keepers in this part of the State, 
and will be greatly missed by his brother 
bee-keepers. Inclosed please find a notice 
taken from the Ithaca Journal of July 12: 


OsituARy.—In the sudden death of 
Elmer W. Landon, on Friday of last week, 
the society of Brookton and_ vicinity sus- 
tained a shock as severe as it was unex- 
pected. He had been seriously ill for sev- 
eral days, but was supposed to be improv- 
ing until within an hour of his death. 

Mr. Landon was born in this community, 
and during the 29 years of his life, had, b 
his filial and fraternal affection as a chil 
his genial nature and conscientious deport- 
ment asa youth, together with his business 
enterprise and integrity as a mau, endeared 
himself to all in the domestic, social and 
business circles of which he was a member. 
His anticipsted marriage at an early date, 
tills to overflowing the measure of sadness 
connected with the event of his death. 

His burial took place from the Congrega- 
tional church on Sunday at 11 a.m. The 
choir, of which he had long been a member, 
eould render no music on that occasion. 
The large concourse of people in attend- 
ance, and the universal expession of sorrow 
apparent, betokened the m in which he 
was held, and the poses oypreity felt 
for his family and friends by the com- 
munity. 





Metal Rabbet.—J. F. Latham, Cun- 
berland, Maine, sent some metal rabbet, 
and wrote us as follows, on July 20, 1888: 


lsend by mail a piece of the metal rabbet 
which [ useon my hives. It is different 
from any that I have eyer seen, and I think 
better than the single strip. 


[It isa WT’ tin with one of the edges usually 
bent to the angie of a square, left straight 
with the double fold. The two single edges 
form one angle of a square, and fit over the 
inside edge of the hive where the frames 
rest, and can be nailed fast on the top and 
side. It is certainly quite an improvement, 
because the frames have a double thickness 
to reston, and a smooth edge instead of 4 
sharp, single surface to cut the fingers, 
when handling.—Eb.] 





Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads 0 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Busineas Hotices. 





A 


It You Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x444 and 514x544. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bee JOURNAL, 


Yucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply! 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must be sent by ex- 
press. 


Apiary Register.—All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 passe. 
“ 100 colonies (220 pages) 
“ 200 colonies (420 pages) ...... Lelie 6 150 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bee Journa. for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 


for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the firstcolumn. One y 
for the American Bee Jo 

with each order for another paper or book: 


The American Bee Journal . 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 175 
poe ncenere aoeesine:; otiwted 150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide.. .150.... 140 
Bee-Keey ers’ Review......... 150... 140 
The Apiculturist . “ys 0:1 %5.... 160 
Canadian Bee Journal... .....200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 
8 above-named papers.. .... 5 65.... 500 

and Cook’s Manual............... ++2 25.... 200 

and Honey (Newman)...200.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. .1 60.... 150 
8 Bee-Book (cloth)...300.... 2.00 

Root's A BC of Bee Culture ,.225.... 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 4 00.... 220 
Western World Guide ........150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..150.. 140 
A Year Among the Becs.. ta ee 175.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean..,........ 200.... 175 
lowa Homestead .............. 200.... 190 
How to Pro ereceste Fruit...... 150.... 125 
History of National Society..1 50.... 125 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We Club the Ametiean Bee Journal 


*s subscription 
must be sent 


ssneant: ( Club 





Cork for Winter Packing.—lts 
advantages are that it never becomes musty, 
and it is odorless. Cushions ean be made 


packing. Wecan supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora seamless sack of 
it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00, 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem, Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name aud 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 





Size A, Size B. Size C. 
250 Labels............. $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels... ............ 200 . 3.50 
1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 65.00 


s@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 





A Moedern BEE-FARM, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of liyelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man. By S. 
Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1. 





We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents ; 4 ounces, $1; 3¢ pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 





Alfalfa Clover.—For habits and cul- 
tivation of this honey-plant, see page 245. 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per Ib., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 





mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 


If wanted by mail, add 18 cents per pound | ¥ 


of cloth and filled with the cork, for winter | Jul 


5 eieineg 0 and Beeswax Market. 





NEW YORK. 
Langs 46 awe ote ¢ Ponce, white in ing 
tions, | 5e.; the 21 10@1 Ic. 
wert lous Vie.s ite 86.” Marke Sul 
doing all we can to reduce to make room for 
new cro 
wak— HILDRETH BROB., 
May 21. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
dt 2 We quote ; to extra white comb, 
15e.; amber, 8@1 ic. white to extra 
wh te, 54@Ac.: amber, 434@5e. ‘Arrivals of the new 
crop are small, the estimates being an average crop. 
WAX.— 208240. 


June 18. O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Bt. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Best white in siiteeh etotens, ste. No 
new in market, and old is not petting 
~~ alee —24 


@23¢. 
July 24. M.H. HUN, Bell Branch, Mich, 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—We get ey 1b. in a small way for 
best comb, and less for Extracted, best 

white, 7@xc. None of the new yg ye 
but there is more than sufficient of the old crop 
for the light demand. 

BEKSW AX,—z20. R. A. BURNETT, 

Jun. 30. 161 South Water Bt. 


NEW YORK. 
HONEY.—We quote: white 1-lb. sections, 
12c.; fancy 2-Ibs.. 0@lle.; white ibe. 10@11c., 
and fair 2-lbs., \@vc. Buckwheat i-lbs., 7@Rec. ‘a 
demand is dull for comb but fair for extracted, o 
which new ne the South is arriving, and selis tor 


SuneW ax Duil at 2344@24c. 
Jun. 15. F.G.8TROHMEYER &CO., 122 Water Bt. 
CHICAGO, 
HONEY.—No white clover left in this market. 


Dark slow sale at 8@ifc. Extracted ready sale on 
arrival. ed crop will meet with good demand, 


BEESW 
8. T. FISH & CO., 180 8. Water St, 


ae 


HONBY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !b., 
for which demand ‘s fair. Comb honey, 12@15¢.— 
Ww. 


Demand slo 
BEKSW AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per Ib. for 
200d to choice yellow, 4 arrival. 


July 11. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av 


MILWAUESE. 

POuny eae white one-lb. sections, 14@16c. : 
2Ibs.. 13@14c.; 3-ibs., 12@13¢c. Extracted, white in 
kegs and \¢-barre ; in tin and pails,94@10c.; 
dark in barrels and kegs, Demand good for 
extracted, but dull for comb. 

my AX.—22@25¢. 

July A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 


DENVER. 
HONEY.—Best white i-lb. sections, 14@15c.; 21b. 
socttons, 120. = oe 6@7c. 
BEESW AX.—2~ 
Jun, 25. J.M.C ARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth 8t. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: 1-lb. sections, not glassed, 
at 18¢.: 2-Ib. sections and dark ones, also extracted, 
is not in demand. New honey is arriving freely, with 
afairdemand. This part of the State is favored 
“e Lf a crop 

WaAX.— Prone in market, 


HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Bt. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—We quote: 1-b. sections, 14@16c.; 2- 
Ib. sections, 12@13c. New Florida extracted, 8@9c. 
one are very dull. 

BRED .—25 cts. per Ib. 
July 5. LAKE & KIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote : Choice new extracted, 5 to 
5igc.; amber to light amber, 446@4%c. Choice comb 
in 1-lb. sections. 13@14c.; 2-lbs., 12@13c. Arrivals 
are small, as apiarists are s holding back. Prices are 


uly 2. 


Fhomap x 


SCHACHT & LEMCEE, 122-124 Davis St. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: White 1-ibs., unglassed, 15c. 
1-Ib., white, glassed, !4c.; dark, 1-lb., 2c. less. Call: 
fornia, 2-lbs.. comb, white, 13¢. Extracted, 7c. Con- 
siderable old honey is in this market. No new yet 
in. Sales are very slow. 

BEESW AX.—None on the market. 


June 9. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


8T. LOUIB. 

HONEY.- We quote: Extracted, out 4@4%(c.; 
bright, 5@5}¢c.; in cans, 7@8¢. Comb, white clover 
in prime condition, 1344¢@15¢.; dark, 11344@12% cta.— 
Market ane and demand fair, owing to the warm 





for bag and postage. 


weather. 
iis for crime, 
June. w G. TUTT & CO., Commercial t. 
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**The Battlefield ofGiettysburg: 


Its Memories and Memorials,” is most in- 
terestingly treated in Frank Leslie's Pop- 
ular Monthly for August. The famous 
points of the great battle, the visits paid to 
it by the commanders and by officers and 
soldiers of both armies, the monuments that 
now mark the ground where regiments held 
their own under withering fire—all these 
come before the reader vividly. ‘Life in 
Pompeii” is depicted by pen and pencil. 
“Striking a Light,” “Lightning Photo- 
graphed,” stories, adventures, and a con- 
tinuation of Clarence M. Boutelle’s absorb- 
ing novel, ‘“‘The Grave Between Them,” 
make up a most attractive and seasonable 
number to while away many a pleasant 
hour, and give topics of conversation. 





New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1887 and 1888, for $1.75, while 
there are any sets of 1887 left. 





Scatter the Leaflets.—Look at the 
list (with prices) on the second page. 





GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 


E Pails are made 
of the best quality of 
clear flint glass, with a bail 
LL ee] top and cover. 
filled with honey. the 

Oo 


these pails cannot be equal- 
ed by ~_* other style of 


be 
returned toand re-filed by 
the apiarist. 





Prices are as follows: 


To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, ....... 01.0 
“ II @is6e 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,.... CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


IVES, Sections, Foundation, Smokers, 

Frames, Crates, &c., furnished at greatly 

reduced rates. Also ITALIAN BEES and 

QUEENS at very low prices. Send for my 
Catalogue. Address, 

A. FF. STAUFFER, 
29Ctf STERLING, ILLINOIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Advertisements. 


PLS PIS FAN ORF PFN LENS STL IESE SEO INFN ENF 


yuau AN QUEENS—Untested, 75e, each ; 
6 for $4.00; 12 for $7.50. Add 
26Atf John Nebel & Son, High b Hill, Mo. 


Carniolan Queens a Specialty. 


A= Queens bred from imported mothers. 
Gentilest Bees known. No smoke needed. 
They cannot be surpassed as honey-gatherers. 
Never saw fou! brood. Prices: 
One Untested Queen 
18 : ue ens 


1 Tested Queen... ous. si. hikes 
1 Select and Tested Queen 


Ninety per cent, will prove to be purely 
mated. Safe arrival guaranteed, Al! orders 
booked and filled in rotation. Address, 

ANDREWS & LOCKHART, 
31D3t PATTEN’S MILLS, Wash. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


A POSITIVE FACT: 


UEENS by return mail, from the old and 
, reliable 


KNICKERBOCKER BEE-FARM. 
(Established 1880.) 
—Warranted, $1.00; Tested, $2.00.— 
Special rates on large orders. Circular free. 
GEO. H. KNICK ER BOCKER, (Box 41), 
31D3t PINE PLAINS, Duchess Co., N. Y. 
adlention the American Bee Journal. 











Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send a ey on of = 
Semi - Monthly Gleanings t 

with a descriptive price-list of the latest im rove: 
ments in Hives, Henney Extractors, 
Foundation, Section Heney Boxes, al! Gale 
and journals, and ovesyynios pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress written plainly, to 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 











emer TOOLS « Ma vunsiee 34 +e 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
“PRACTICAL TURKEY RAISING” 
Field. This book tells ei 
A — raising, from the setting 
of the pe Se ete ie ie 
F ) turks. you folow the directions in 
this book need not lose a bird. 
Fann has had more experience 
and aie better oe Coe than any other 
America. . = 
yearly ol on then, —— wilteatl yan does Price, 


a 
——— 69 Se Daarueen Bis 
R1terzt 

















PRICES REDUCED ! 


aes QUEENS, purely mated, 75 cts.; 
Six for $4.00. Select Tested, $1. 50. By 
return mail. . 


- WILSON, 
31Alt NICHOLASVILLE. Jess. Co., KY. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


FLORID A Agricultural Weekly—20 
Pp . Ketablished 1869. 
GARDENING, FARMING, FRUIT-G ROWING, 
Home-Making. Full information about the 
State. $2 a year ; 3 mo. 50 cts. Specimens Free. 
ann DISPATCH, Jacksonville. Fila. 





rd Foot Power Machinery. 


Caiman ik. Y.,says—"We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machin ast winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. 
100 honey-racks, 500 bi 
es, 0 honey-boxes 
and a deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the pponns of bee- 
—-, etc. —%- e and we 
todo tt withthisSaw, 
Te will do do Ina i you say it py 4 64 
Cata 





Free. Address, W. F. & aie BARNES, 
45Ctf No. 484 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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510 THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


FEEDING - BACK. 


eS was probably never before gatb. 


ther so much reliable inf 
be = the above subject as is to be fount 


“THE BEE-KEEPER’S REVIEW 


for July. If you have, or expect to have, 
finished sections, read’ this amber. If ~~ 
have failed to make a success of “ feeding. 
back,” its perusal a show you where ven 
made our mistake. e August issue will be 
“ Fair Number.” 
* Price of the Review, 50 cents a year. Sam. 
ples free. Back Numbers can be furnished. 
The Production of Comb Honey, 


A neat little Book of 45 pages, price 25 cents. 
Tbe REVIEW and this book for 65 cents. 
Stamps taken, either U. 8. or Canadian. 
Address, W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
29Dtf 613 Wood St., FLINT, MICHIGAN, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HEAD - QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH, 


FACTORY OF 


BEE HIVES, &C. 


Early Nuclei & Italian Queens, 
@” Tenth annual Catalogue now ready. 
5Ctf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Queen Shipping-Cages. 











WE. have a lot of Queen-Cages, like the one 
illustrated, not provisioned, which we 
will sell 3 fora ‘dime, by mail, postpaid. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HEDDON HIVES FOR SALE. 


MAVE a hundred, all complete—just fin- 
ished. Purchaser given right to use them, 
by Mr. Heddon. Wi)l sel) at $3.00 each, in lots 
of 10 0r more. Inquire of, 
27Atf E. D. KE ENEY, Arcade, N.Y. 
Mention th: American Bee Journal. 


LOOK HBRE! 


Foz Sale eap—Beo Hives. Shipping - Crates 
and 6r Comb Foundation, Planer- 
| nag V-Grooved Beouone a § alty. Price-List 
i3Atf Rodham et &3: "Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HANDSOME 


ONE - PIECE SECTIONS. 


WE have a limited quantity of One-Pound 
Sections, 44%x4%, a trifle less than two 
inches wide, with narrow tops, in packages of 
1,000 each. They are manu actured from ex- 
tra white lumber planed on both sides, making 
them the finest and most attractive honey- 
section in the world. Price, $4.00 per package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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